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Numerous inquiries have been received re- 
garding this year’s Summer Library School to 
be held by the Public Library Commission at 
Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana, June 15- 
July 24th. Printed circulars will be distrib- 
uted at an early date, giving full informa- 
tion, and all inquiries concerning the school 
should be sent to Chalmers Hadley, Secretary, 
Public Library Commission, 58 State House, 
Indianapolis. 

In addition to the regular six weeks’ course, 
for which a certificate is granted by the Com- 
mission, there will be two short special courses 
of much interest to library workers. Lec- 
tures on library work with schools will be 
given by Miss Grace E. Salisbury, librarian 
of the Wisconsin Normal School, Whitewater, 
Wis., author of “Library Work,” and a 
compiler of several valuable indexes. There 
is also a frequent demand for some advanced 
work in cataloging and bibliography, with a 
consideration of new reference books of value. 
To meet this need the Commission has planned 
for a two weeks’ special course, open only 
to library workers who have had some regular 
library or summer library school training. 
This work will be in charge of Mr. Arne Kil- 
dal, a graduate of the New York State Library 
School and at present in the Library of Con- 
gress. 

Arrangements have been made by which 


credit will be given by Earlham College for 
work done at the Summer Library School. In- 
structors at the library school will be as fol- 
lows: 

Chalmers Hadley, Earlham College, B. L. 
New York State Library School 1905-6. Sec- 
retary and State Organizer, Public Library 
Commission of Indiana. 

Francis L. Goodrich, University of Michigan, 
A.B. B.L. 8. New York State Library School 
1906. John Crerar Library 1906-7. Univers- 
ity of Michigan Library 1907-date. Instructor 
in technical processes and reference work. 

Carrie E. Scott, Indiana University, A. B. 
New York State Library School 1905-6. Pitts- 
burgh Carnegie Library 1906-7. Assistant Or- 
ganizer, Public Library Commission. In- 
structor in children’s work. 

Grace E. Salisbury, Librarian, Wisconsin 
Normal School, Whitewater, Wis., instructor 
library work with schools. 

Arne Kildal, University of Christiania, Nor- 
way, 1903. B. L. S. New York State Library 
School 1907. Yale University Library 1907. 
Library of Congress 1907-date. Instructor in 
advanced cataloging, reference work. 

Lovina Knowlton, instructor in book-bind- 
ing, John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Attention has been called repeatedly in the 
State Library bulletin to the crowded condi- 
tion of affairs in that institution. The need 
for more room is too evident for discussion, 
and the Public Library Commission heartily en- 
dorses everything that the State Librarian has 
said in favor of more room. The crowded con- 
dition of the State House in general makes it 
impossible to enlarge the present quarters of 
the library, and the only remedy seems to be 
that advocated by Mr. Brown, the erection of 
a separate library building. The Public 


Library Commission can realize the disadvan- 
tages of crowded quarters as few departments 
can, for at every session of the legislature, in 
its busiest mid-winter time, the Commission 
office force, with all the office files and records, 
furniture and books, has to move bodily from 
its quarters, none too large at that, into smal- 
ler ones, to accommodate legislative commit- 
tees. More room for the state’s library and 
educational interests is imperative. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CARDS. 


My experience with Library of Congress 
cards has led me to believe that in cataloging 
they are unsurpassed for economy of time, 
labor and money. This is especially true 
where bibliographic details in cataloging are 
desired. 

The points wherein catalogers differ in re- 
gard to use of these cards can be summed up 
under the heads—time, expense and lack of 
uniformity that would result in appearance of 
catalog from a change to Library of Congress 
cards. 

Time consideration: No time is lost in send- 
ing to Library of Congress for cards if the 
cataloger will go through the books as soon as 
they arrive and immediately send to Library 
of Congress the serial number and number of 
cards desired for each book. By the time the 
books have been accessioned, classified, and 
made ready for the shelves the Library of Con- 
gress cards are on hand. In case of classed 
books it seems to me this is more practical 
than ordering cards before seeing the books 
themselves. 

Expense item: About ten times as many 
books can be cataloged in one day with the 
use of Library of Congress cards than without 
their use. This saves time and labor and a 
saving of time and labor means a saving of 
money. The cost of the Library of Congress 
cards is small when compared to the money 
saved by their use. 

Appearance: The Librarian who would sac- 
rifice speed, accuracy and practical economy 
for the sake of appearance, ought to have his 
or her criticisms unheeded. 

INEZ PIERCE, 
Librarian, Michigan City, Ind. 
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To use Library of Congress cards is an ex- 
ceient theory—a theory which I expected 
when organizing a library a year or two ago to 
put into practice. However, experience has 
proved to me that, at least for a small library, 
it is not practical. 

It is especially needful in a small library 
where the resources are limited, to analyze 
very closely—to bring out every subject of im- 
portance, even though it be only a few pages 
in length. This makes it necessary when or- 
dering Library of Congress cards, particularly 
for non-fiction books, to handle each book and 
decide just how many cards are needful before 
ordering. We are told that a way out of this 
difficulty is to order a certain number of cards 
for each book and then, if more are needed, 
write them. But one may as well catalog the 
book as do this. 

When the cards are received, each book must 
be again handled, and the call number, acces- 
sion number, title, subject headings and paging 
for analytics must be added. To write the 
cards requires less time than to do the various 
things mentioned above, and in the end is more 
satisfactory. 

Also, a serious disadvantage is that often 
when cards are ordered the reply “out of” is 
received. The result is, of course, that the 
books must remain out of circulation until the 
cards are printed—meanwhile the public is im- 
patiently waiting for the books—or, they must 
go on the shelves uncataloged. 

For these reasons, while Library of Congress 
cards are good theoretically, they do not seem 
to me to be practical. 

ORPHA MAUD PETERS, 
Librarian, Elwood, Ind. 


For two years we have used the Library of 
Congress cards. I consider them the greatest 
help brought to my notice during my librarian- 
ship, not only to myself and staff, but to the 
general public. 

They are dignified in appearance, complete 
as to information, and according to statistics, 
less expensive than a manuscript or typewrit- 
ten card. 

I find that many librarians and catalogers 
in Indiana are prejudiced against the Congress 
cards. Until they have had the actual ex- 
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perience of ordering and using these cards, I 
see no way to successfully persuade them to 
believe as I do. 

We have proved to ourselves and to our 
Library Board that’ it takes less time and less 
money to use Congress cards. 

I will admit that perhaps it takes the same 
amount of time to order cards for a book that 
it takes to write the author card. But when 
books require subject headings—added entries 
——a dozen analytical cards—there is no com- 
parison. 

The amount of analytical work necessary in 
a library where proper aid is given to the 
schools, is a sufficient plea for the putting 
aside of a personal preference in favor of a 
system which gives such quick results. 

In our own library we have been able to se- 
cure cards for about 80 per cent. of the old un- 
cataloged books; the recent purchases are 
easy to obtain cards for. 

Orders for cards are nearly always filled in 


about twenty-four hours. You can write your * 


orders for cards in spare moments, and hardly 
miss the time. Before a week has passed you 
have a thousand or two thousand cards at your 
desk ready for the call number, the title, the 
subject heading, etc., and let me assure you, in 
all faith, and from actual experience, that it 
is ever so much easier to stop in the midst of 
printing a subject heading on a Congress card, 
and look up an article on the Electoral Sys- 
tem, for an anxious reader, than to stop in the 
midst of a manuscript card you are making. 

Of the 16,200 cards filed in our case recently, 
3,416 were manuscript—12,784 were Congress 
cards. 

We work hand in hand with our schools—and 
our reference department is worked as hard as 
our circulating department. 

All that pent-up energy which would have 
tormented me had I been obliged to make 
manuscript cards was spent in the reference 
work, and in advertising my library. 

WINIFRED F. TICER, 
Librarian, Huntington Free Library. 


I have no statistics of my actual experience 
in ordering Library of Congress cards, but cal- 
culating the time and money spent for cards in 
one library that I cataloged it seems that there 


was no economy and the result was that in- 
consistencies and variations were introduced 
into the catalog. 

The librarian ordering cards must apply her- 
self most diligently to the reading of the hand- 
book and bulletins. The 1907 handbook is 
more comprehensive than the previous edition, 
but even then only careful reading will make 
it possible to learn the scope of the stock and 
to order cards most cheaply and correctly. 
Frequently librarians are inclined to use various 
methods to obtain the necessary information 
instead of carefully reading the handbook. C. 
H. Hastings in charge of distribution of Li- 
brary of Congress cards, tells of one extreme 
case which is ludicrous but illustrates the 
point. One librarian by actual count wrote 
him forty-seven letters of foolscap size dealing 
with points plainly discussed in the handbook. 

The small library usually has no helps ex- 
cept the A. L. A. catalog and A. L. A. book- 
lists, so that much time is spent in looking for 
numbers, which cannot be found and yet it 
must be done, for one-half cent extra is 
charged if the order is by author and title. To 
consult a depository library is not practical, 
for the expense would probably be greater than 
an author and title order. 

Much time is consumed arranging numbers 
consecutively, authors alphabetically, fore- 
names must be found or the charge is extra. 
The name of the library must be on every slip 
and many small libraries do not have stamps, 
so it necessitates much laborious repetition. 

Frequently in ordering cards for an old li- 
brary the books are not the same edition, so 
corrections of dates, pages, place, publisher, 
editor and translator must be made to cor- 
respond. 

This must be done in addition to adding the 
call number and writing the headings for the 
extra cards. Not all of the cards have sub- 
jects indicated, and as they are only intended 
to be suggestive they must be adapted to the 
form and requirements of your particular li- 
brary. In case of subjects and analytics, it is 
best to underscore the topic in the contents, 
adding to the labor involved in preparing the 
cards for the catalog. 

The cheapest possible price for a set of seven 
Library of Congress cards, if there is no dis- 
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crepancy in the order, is five cents in addition 
to the preliminary ordering and the prepara- 
tion of the cards. The cost of seven blank 
Library Bureau cards is about two cents, but 
wouldn’t the time and money be better spent 
for the inexperienced cataloger to inform her- 
self concerning simple cataloging rules, infor- 
mation which would be of permanent value, 
and do her own cataloging? She has the same 
helps to consult concerning the classification 
and subject headings. As for the experienced 
worker, her catalog is her hobby and she usual- 
ly regrets to enter into it any inconsistencies. 
LILLIAN E. HENLEY, 
Connersville, Indiana. 


We have used Library of Congress cards, 
and most certainly do approve of them. I am 
of the opinion that all libraries should use 
them, and I know it is a great advantage for 
small libraries to do so. Use of the printed 
cards saves much time and the work is better 
done. The cards are more legible and uniform 
than when made by such help as most small 
libraries have. Nobody but a_ thoroughly 
trained cataloger and one who does nothing 
else, can make catalog cards as they should 
be done. 

The small library should use a large number 
of cards and bring out all available material 
contained therein. The price of secondary 
cards is so small—one-half cent each—that one 
need not feel it necessary to economize in the 
purchase of them. The catalog can thus be 
made very full with a small added expense. 
My hope is that the use of Library of Con- 
gress cards may become universal. 

JENNIE B. JESSUP, 
Librarian, Laporte Public Library. 


“Economy, uniformity, legibility’—an argu- 
ment hard to refute. But because a theory 
looks beautiful and works well in some places, 
is slight reason for its universal acceptance. 

There can be no possible question concern- 
ing the value of Congress cards in a large 
library. In a catalog where minuteness of de- 
tail is necessary, and where much analytic 
work is unnecessary—in the library where 
many volumes are made ready for shelves every 
month and where every book ordered is not in 


immediate demand, Library of Congress cards 
fill an important niche in the machinery of ad- 
ministration. 

But in the small library, and in this catagory 
I should place all public libraries whose ex- 
penditures for books (including adult fiction 
and juveniles) do not exceed $100 per month, 
I do not believe it is an advantage to use 
Congress cards. 

To the actual money cost of the cards must 
be added the expense of ordering, keeping track 
of orders, verifying, writing subject headings 
and title analytics. While this work is being 
done, the book is standing on the cataloger’s 
shelves, perhaps a week, perhaps three months. 
Where only a few books are added each month, 
every volume bought should be the direct re- 
sponse to an expressed or unexpressed need. 
If this is true, the sooner mechanical details 
in preparing the book for circulation can be 
worked out, the better for the book, the li- 
brary and the public. If it were necessary to 
put full bibliographic information on -all or 
even a part of the cards it might still be 
economy to use Congress cards. But since 
simplicity has long since come to be regarded 
as one of the first requisites in the catalog of 
the small library, Congress cards save neither 
time nor money. 

“Uniformity” is desirable, but why not have 
it in our own catalog? It is impossible to se- 
cure Congress cards for all the books on our 
shelves. It is equally impossible for the small 
library to duplicate the elaborate work of the 
Library of Congress cataloging. Hence the 
theory of uniformity is an ideal hard to attain 
under existing circumstances. 

On the third point, that of “legibility,” the 
Congress card is certainly in the ascendency. 
But if a good machine is used and the work 
is executed with a reasonable amount of care, 
typewritten cards should be read with ease. 

But why argue longer? After all, the ques- 
tion of Congress cards or typewritten cards is 
one of expediency and must be settled by the 
individual librarian. 

ETHEL F. M’COLLOUGH, 
Librarian, Public Library, Superior, Wis. 


The skirts of happy chance must be grasped 
with a firm hand—John Hay. 
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CARE OF LEATHER BINDINGS. 


In recent years much has been said about 
the harmful effect which gas fumes—either 
natural or artificial—have on leather bound 
books. An investigation has disclosed the fact 
that the effect is caused by the drying out of 
the oil from the skin and the consequent 
crumbling of the leather where it receives the 
hardest wear. 

A few precautionary and remedial meas- 
ures will do much toward obliterating this 
evil. Leather bound books kept in rooms 
where gas is used should not be placed on high 
shelves and the rooms should be well ven- 
tilated. 

If the books are handled much, the oil from 
the skin on the hands keeps them in fairly 
good condition, but otherwise the oil should 
be supplied in another way. Vaseline has been 
used with success, but ‘about the most satis- 
factory preservative is the following: Pure 
castor oil with one-half its weight of paraffin 
wax heated in an earthen jar until the wax 
melts. Work some of this into a flannel cloth 
and apply to the leather, giving especial atten- 
tion to the backs and joints. Very little of 
the oil need be used if it is rubbed in thor- 
oughly. The book can then be wiped with a 
clean flannel. If this is done once or twice a 
year the results will be astonishing. 

Leather can be cleaned by putting a coat of 
thin starch paste (cooked) over the book, 
avoiding the gold tooling. When it has been 
on a few moments, wipe off with a clean cloth 
and apply the oil preparation described above. 

LOVINA KNOWLTON, 
Teacher of Bookbinding at Herron Art Insti- 
tute, Indianapolis. 


BOOK LABELS. 


We use Dennison’s A 16 ungummed labels, 
as we prefer the ungummed, because the 
gummed labels after a time become dried and 
crackled and curl up along the edges. The 
gummed labels stick perfectly well if they are 
sufficiently softened, but our experience has 
given us much better success with the un- 
gummed labels. We use Higgin’s drawing 
mucilage for putting on the labels. We have 


recently been experimenting a little with paste 
warranted to be just as good and much 
cheaper. We find upon using it that it is a 
paste very full of alum, dries quickly and 
leaves a little white powdery substance around 
the edge which gives a mussy appearance to 
the work. Then, it is a much thinner paste 
and wastes much faster. In fact, the secret 
of good labeling is having a first-class paste 
of sticky consistency and to rub the label with 
exceeding care, thereby expelling all the air be- 
tween the book and the label. India ink 
gives the best results in marking. It is, how- 
ever, expensive and easily thickens and needs 
to be used with particular care. We have 
used the ordinary Arnold’s writing fluid, blot- 
ting the label immediately before it dries, thus 
removing all surplus ink, and time blackens it 
sufficiently well. 

For shellacing I would recommend F. W. 
Devoe & Co.’s white spirit varnish. This can 
be purchased in ounce or two ounce bottles. 
The ounce bottles by the dozen are quoted at 
$1.75. There is a bottle that comes for 90 
cents or $1, which is the cheapest method of 
buying. Just how much is contained in the 
bottle I do not know. 

C. M. UNDERHILL, 
Librarian, Public Library, Utica, N. Y. 


PICTURE BULLETINS AT WABASH LI- 
BRARY. 


The Wabash Carnegie Library does not 
boast of a separate children’s room, although 
the entire east side of the main room is de- 
voted to their use. Neither does it have a 
story hour room, yet the librarian feels that 
much has been done in guiding the reading of 
the boys and girls by means of picture bulle- 
tins and special lists. 

These are very carefully prepared and after 
doing service for a time are put away to use 
at a later time when a new circle of children 
has become patrons, or are used for loaning 
to schools. 

A series of bulletins which have done much 
good work in the past two years are the hero 
bulletins. They are four in number and of 
uniform size, 22x28 inches, and are of gray 
mounting board. The book lists for the series 
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were made separately and posted in a group 
on the bulletin board under the heading, Books 
About Heroes. 

The first of the series, heroes of religion and 
philanthropy, has pictures of Sir Galahad, St. 
John the Baptist, Wendell Phillips, Florence 
Nightingale, Grace Darling, Clara Barton and 
others. The list of books for this group of 
heroes included Baldwin, fifty famous stories; 
Bolton, Girls who became famous, and Poor 
boys who became famous; Foster, King Ar- 
thur and the Knights of the Round Table; 
Mowry, American heroes and heroism; Price, 
Wandering heroes. 

Another, national heroes, includes Benjamin 
Franklin, Joan of Are, Duke of Wellington, 
John Paul Jones, Abraham Lincoln, George 
Washington, U. S. Grant, R. E. Lee, and Gari- 
baldi. Many books are listed to illustrate this 
list and among them the following: Baldwin, 
Four great Americans; Barnes, Son of Light 
Horse Harry; Gordy, American leaders and 
heroes; Lang, Story of Joan of Arc; Seawell, 
Paul Jones; Tappan, American hero stories. 

The third, heroes of exploration, with pic- 
tures of Columbus, Kane, Nansen, Peary, Sven 
Hedin and a map of the unknown world in 1800 
and 1900, with pictures of explorers’ vessels, 
calls attention to such books as Bull, Fridtjof 
Nansen; Gordy, Stories of American explor- 
ers; Imbach, Story of Columbus; Jenks, 
Boys’ book of exploration; Nansen, Farthest 
North; Peary, Northward over the great ice; 
Shaw, Discoverers and explorers. 

The last of the series shows our everyday 
heroes, with pictures of firemen, life-savers, a 
lighthouse, bridge-builders, police and railroad 
men. The book list for this is made up of the 
following: Doubleday, Stories of inventors; 
Greene, Coal and coal mines; Hill, Fighting a 
fire; Moffett, Careers of danger and daring; 
O’Higgins, Smoke eaters; Otis, Life-savers 
and Light-keepers. 

DAISY HENLEY, 
Librarian. 


Opportunity never made a man or a city.— 
John Hay. 


“It is books which teach us to. refine our 
pleasures when young, and to recall them with 
satisfaction when we are old.”—Hunt. 
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KING ARTHUR AND THE KNIGHTS OF 
THE ROUND TABLE. 


Books for the Story Hour. 


Allen, G. C. Tales from Tennyson. 

Brooks, Edward. Story of King Arthur and 
the knights of the Table Round. 

Bulfinch, Thomas. Age of chivalry; ed. by E. 
E. Hale. 

Chapin, A. A. Tristan and Isolde. (In her 
Wonder tales from Wagner, p. 103.) 
Church, A. J. King Arthur and the Round 

Table. (In his Heroes of chivalry and ro- 
mance, p. 63.) 
Farrington, M. V. Tales of King Arthur and 
his knights of the Round Table. 
Frost, W. H. Court of King Arthur. 
King of the Grail. (In his Wagner story 
book, p. 215.) 
Knights of the Round Table. 
Love potion. (In his Wagner story book, 
p. 167.) 
Guerber, H. M. A. Merlin. (In her Legends of 
the middle ages, p. 204.) 
The Round Table. (In her legends of the 
middle ages, p. 214.) 
Titurel and the Holy Grail. (In her Le- 
gends of the middle ages, p. 182.) 
Haaren, J. H. Arthur’s victories over his re- 
bellious kings. (In his Ballads and tales, 
p. 33.) 
Knights of the Round Table. (In his Bal- 
lads and tales, p. 41.) 
Legends of King Arthur. (In his Ballads 
and tales, p. 27.) 
Hanson, C. H. Stories of the days of King 
Arthur. 
Higginson, T.W. Thehalf-man. (In his Tales 
of the enchanted islands of the Atlantic, 
p. 74.) 
King Arthur at Avalon. (In his Tales of the 
enchanted islands of the Atlantic, p. 83.) 
Merlin the enchanter. (In his Tales of the 
enchanted islands of the Atlantic, p. 48.) 
Sir Launcelot of the Lake. (In his Tales of 
the enchanted islands of the Atlantic, p. 
63.) 
Mabinogion. Knightly legends of Wales; ed. 
by Sidney Lanier. 
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Macleod, Mary. Book of King Arthur and his 
‘noble knights. 

Malory, Sir Thomas. Boy’s King Arthur; ed. 
by Sidney Lanier. 

Sword Excalibur. (In Palmer, Stories from 
the classic literature of many nations, 
p. 271.) 

Maud, Constance. Isolda. 

heroines, p. 191.) 
Parsifal. (In her Wagner’s heroes, p. 9.) 

Menefee, Maud. Parsifal. (In her Child 
stories from the masters, p. 45.) 

Percy, Thomas, ed. King Ryence’s challenge. 
(In his Reliques of ancient English poetry, 
v. 2, p. 121.) 

Marriage of Sir Gawaine. (In his boy’s 
Percy; ed. by Sidney Lanier, p. 322.) 

The same. (In his Reliques of ancient Eng- 
list poetry, v. 2, p. 112.) 

Sir Lancelot du Lake. (In his Reliques of 
English poetry, v. 1, p. 146.) 

Scott, Sir Walter. Bridal of Triermain. (In 
his Reliques of ancient English poetry, v. 
1, p. 146.) 

Shahan, T. J., ed. King Arthur and the 
knights of the Round Table. (In Aldrich. 
Young folks’ library, v. 6, p. 268.) 

Tennyson, Alfred, lord. Idylls of the King. 

Lady of Shalott. (In his Poetic and dra- 
matic works, p. 27.) 


(In her Wagner’s 


The same. (In Shute. Land of song, v. 
3, p. 76.) 

The same. (In Tennyson for the young, p. 
20.) 


Morte d’Arthur. (In his Poetic and drama- 
tic works, p. 64.) 

The same. (In Arnold & Gilbert. Stepping 
stones to literature, p. 107.) 

The same. (In Norton. Heart of oak 
books, v. 4, p. 68.) 

The same, abridged. 
and tales, p, 50.) 


(In Haaren, Ballads 


Sir Galahad. (In his Poetic and dramatic 
works, p. 101.) 

The same. (In Norton, Heart of oak books, 
v. 4, p. 78.) 

The same. (In Shute. Land of song, v. 3, 
p. 249.) 

The same. (In Tennyson for the young, p. 


25.) 


Wagner, Wilhelm. Legends of King Arthur 
and the Holy Grail. (In his Epics and ro- 
mances of the middle ages, p. 419.) 

—Reprint of Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 

list 1902. 


BOOKS ON ITALY. 


In response to inquiries regarding good 
books for library purchase on Italy, attention 
is called to the following list. The books 
in this list were selected for the Public Li- 
brary Commission of Indiana for traveling li- 
braries by Mrs. Edith Wharton, the novelist, 
whose familiarity with Italian life and his- 
tory is unusual, and Prof. Charles Elliot Nor- 
ton of Harvard, an authority on this subject. 
Although compiled three years ago, few, if 
any, of the books recommended have been 
superseded by more recent publications, and 
the list remains an exceptionally valuable one. 


Bryce. Holy Roman Empire. Macm. $1. 

Burckhardt. Civilization of the Renaissance 
in Italy. Macm. $4. 

Creighton. History of the Papacy. Long- 
mans. 6v. ea. $2. v. 5, $5. $15. 

Gibbon. Decline and fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. 

Gregorovius. Hist. of the City of Rome. 
Macm. 8v. v. 1-3, $2 ea., v. 4-8, $3 ea. $21. 

Hodgkin. Italy and her invaders. 8 v. $36.50. 

Merivale. Hist. of Rome. Am. Bk. Co. (Stu- 
dent’s ser.). $1.25. 

Oliphant. Makers of Florence. Macm. $2.50. 

Oliphant. Makers of Venice. Macm. $2.50. 

Sismondi. Italian republics. Longmans. $1. 

Symonds. Hist. of the Italian Renaissance. 
Serib. 7v. $14. 

Thayer. Dawn of Italian 
Houghton. 2v. $4. 

Villari, L. Italian life in town and country. 
Put. $1.20. 

Villari, P. Machiavelli. Scrib. $2.50. 

Villari, P. Savonarola. Scrib. $2.50. 

Wharton. Valley of decision. Scrib. $1.50. 
4lv., $110.45. 


independence. 


“Reading furnishes the mind only with ma- 
terials of knowledge; it is thinking that 
makes what is read ours.”—John Locke. 


FUMIGATING BOOKS. 


Much has been said for and against fumi- 
gating in libraries. It is not the purpose of 
this article to advocate fumigating, but should 
it seem wise to fumigate, the following meth- 
od is a good one: 

Spray the building and books with formal- 
dehyde. In order to fumigate the books thor- 
oughly, take each book, open it and stand it 
on end. This gives opportunity for the for- 
maldehyde to percolate through the leaves. 
The best spray for the purpose is the insect 
exterminator made by D. B. Smith & Co., of 
Utica, N. Y., and may be purchased for one 
dollar. The formaldehyde costs one dollar and 
seventy-five cents per gallon. It should be di- 
luted, one part formaldehyde to two parts 
water giving the best results. 

Sulphur candles and formaldehyde candles 
may also be used, but the spraying is much 
more satisfactory (except where there are only 
a few books to be fumigated), and is less ex- 
pensive. 

During the fumigating period it is best to 
have a certain room set apart for this pur- 
pose. ORPHA MAUD PETERS, 

Librarian, Elwood, Ind. 


SHORT STORIES FOR SPRING. 


ARBUTUS. 
Legend of the arbutus. Bailey & Lewis. For 


the children’s hour, p. 191-2. Poulsson. In 
the child’s world, p. 375-7. 


BIRDS. 

Antics in the bird room. 
stories, p. 86-7. 

Birds and dolls. Miller. 
p. 154-6. 

Bird’s concert. Half a hundred stories, p. 91-6. 

Kindergarten experiment. Ensign. Lady Lee, 
p. 237-56. 

Language of the birds. Blumenthal. Folk 
tales from the Russian, p. 66-76. 

Little Yellow-wing. Poulsson. In the child’s 
world, p. 288-9. 

Why the quarrelsome men were locked out of 
the bird city. Burt. Stories from Plato, 
p. 36-58. 


Miller. True bird 


True bird stories, 
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BLUEBIRDS. 
Bird that would not be free. Miller. 
bird stories, p. 12-14. 


“I told you so.” Kelly. Short stories, p. 
158-63. 


True 


BLUE JAYS. 

Busy blue jay. Miller. True bird stories, p. 
15-21. 

Jay’s table manners. Miller. 
stories, p. 135-7. 

Young blue jay who was not brave enough to 
be afraid. Pierson. Among the forest peo- 
ple, p. 91-9. 


bird 


BUDS. 
Baby-buds’ winter clothes. Poulsson. In the 
child’s world, p. 47. 
Elder brother. Bailey & Lewis. For the chil- 
dren’s hour, p. 121-4. 


BULBS. 


Baby Calla. Wiltse. Kindergarten stories 
and morning talks, p. 153-6. 


BUTTERFLIES. 

Birth of a young lord. Kelly. Short stories, 
p. 15-21. 

Butterfly story. Burt. Stories from Plato, p. 
91-7. 

Butterfly that went calling. Pierson. 
the meadow people, p. 7-13. 

Caterpillar and butterfly. Harrison. In story- 
land, p. 96-104. 

Cupid and Psyche. Bailey & Lewis. 
children’s hour, p. 208-9. 

Dan. Bigham. Mother Goose village, p. 41-8. 

Inside the garden gate. Lindsay. Mother 
stories, p. 75-80. 

Lesson of faith. Boston collection of kinder- 
garten stories, p. 139-44. 

Life of a butterfly. Howliston. Cat-tails, p. 
49-58. 

Mourning cloak. Kelly. Short stories, p. 51-6. 

Story of the first butterflies. Holbrook. Book 
of nature myths, p. 10-2. 


Among 


For the 


CHIPMUNKS. 
Chipmunk. Kelly. Short stories, p. 209-1. 
How the chipmunk got the stripes on its back. 
Cooke. Nature myths, p. 89-90. Strong. 
Al. the year round, v. 1, p. 82-3. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Chipmunk. Strong. All the year 
round, v. 1, p. 79-81. 

Silvertip learns a lesson. Pierson. Dooryard 
stories, p. 132-44, : 


COWSLIPS. 

Legend of the cowslip. Wiltse. Kindergarten 
stories and morning talks, p. 103-4. Wiltse. 
Stories for kindergartens and _ primary 
schools, p. 2-3. 


CUCKOOS. 
Christmas cuckoo. Browne. Wonderful chair, 
p. 17-48. 
Lost baby. Miller. True bird stories, p. 
129-32. 
Systematic yellow-billed cuckoo. Pierson. 
Dooryard stories, p. 108-20. 


DAISIES. 
Daisy. Anderson. Wonder stories, p. 392-7. 
Bailey & Lewis. For the children’s hour, p. 
193-5. Scudder. Children’s book, p. 159-61. 


DANDELIONS. 

Dandelion. Bailey & Lewis. For the children’s 
hour, p. 196-7. 

Great family. Daulton. Wings and strings, 
p. 127-31. 

How West Wind helped Dandelion. Poulsson. 
In the child’s world, p. 65-9. 

Legend of the dandelion. Bailey & Lewis. 
For the children’s hour, p. 195-6. Half a 
hundred stories, p. 158-9. Strong. All the 
year round, v. 3, p. 52-3. 

What are the dandelions? Wiltse. Kinder- 
garten stories and morning talks, p. 165. 
Wiltse. Stories for kindergarten and _ pri- 
mary schools, p. 10-1. 


DECORATION DAY. 
Decoration day. Harrison. In story land, p. 
178-86. 
May thirtieth. Howliston. Cat-tails, p. 183-7. 


EASTER. 
Coming of the King. Bailey & Lewis. For 
the children’s hour, p. 284-6. 
Easter in Germany. Blaisdell. Child life, p. 
105-10. 
General’s Easter box. Holidays: St. Nicho- 
las, p. 159-74. 


Herr Oster Hase. Bailey & Lewis. For the 
children’s hour, p. 281-4. 

Mother Hubbard’s Easter lily. 
Mother Goose village, p. 153-8. 

Snowdrop. Bailey & Lewis. For the children’s 
hour, p. 280-1. 


Bigham. 


FLOWERS. 

Angel. Anderson. Wonder stories, p. 530-2. 

Flower myths. Wiltse. Myths and mother 
plays, p. 26-7. 

Garden farm. Richards. More five minute 
stories, p. 53-5. 

Little Ida’s flowers. Andersen. Wonder 
stories, p. 516-23. 


GARDENS. 


Chapter I. Carter & Field. Curly Head and 
his neighbors, p. 5-9. 

Garden in the woods. Parker & Helm. On 
the farm, p. 53-63. 

House garden. Parker & Helm. On the farm, 
p- 134-45. 

Little garden story. Hopkins. Sandman: 
more farm stories, p. 224-35. 


LILACS. 
Lilac buds. Howliston. Cat-tails, p. 117-24. 


MAY-DAY. 

Two May queens. Dodge. Land of pluck, p. 
269-78. 

ROBINS. 

Baby robin. Miller. True bird stories, p. 
37-44, 

Captive robin. Pyle. Stories of humble 
friends, p. 106-18. 

Dear little family. Half a hundred stories, p. 
147-8. 

Friendly wild robins. Miller. True bird 
stories, p. 138-41. 

History of Tip-top. Stowe. Queer little peo- 
ple, p. 26-38. 

How the robin’s breast became red. Bailey & 
Lewis. For the children’s hour, p. 179-80. 
Cooke. Nature myths, p. 24-5. 

If. Kelly. Short stories, p. 79-84. 

Indian story of the robin. Cooke. Nature 
myths, p. 26-8. 

Legend of the Opeche. Pratt. Legends of the 
red children, p. 97-102. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Robin. Howliston. Cat-tails, p. 
59-63. 

North story of how the robin got its red 
breast. Strong. All the year round, v. 3, 
p. 59-61. 

Pussy Willow’s hood. Howliston. Cat-tails, 
p. 66-8. 

Robins build a nest. Pierson. Among the 
meadow people, p. 14-21. 

Robin’s double brood. Pierson. 
stories, p. 145-57. 

Robin’s home. Half a hundred stories, p. 
101-5. 

Spring in the apple tree. Half a hundred 
stories, p. 5-8. Strong. All the year round, 
v. 3, p. 63-6. 

Very rude young robins. Pierson. Dooryard 
stories, p. 96-107. 


Dooryard 


SEEDS. 


Dorothy’s experiment. Howliston. Cat-tails, 
p. 157-60. 

Five little seed babies. Bakewell. True fairy 
stories, p. 50-8. 

Gadabouts. Daulton. Wings and strings, p. 
90-7. 

Little brown seed. Howliston. Cat-tails, p. 
40-7. 

Little seed. Half a hundred stories, p. 129-32. 

Morning-glory seed. Boston collection of kin- 
dergarten stories, p. 43-5. 

Psyche’s tasks. Poulsson. 
world, p. 57-9. 

Seed-babies. Morley. Seed-babies, 75 p. 

Seedlings on the wing. Howliston. Cat-tails, 
p- 157-60. Strong. All the year round, v. 
1, p. 34-9. 

Sleeping princess. Bigham. Mother Goose vil- 
lage, p. 133-8. 

Story of an acorn. Boston collection of kin- 
dergarten stories, p. 109-11. 

Story of the morning glory seed. Poulsson. 
In the child’s world, p. 399-400. 

Treasure-boxes. Andrews. Stories Mother 
Nature told her children, p. 115-23. 

Wee-wee man. Howliston. Cat-tails, p. 161-3. 

Wonderful secret. Bigham. Mother Goose vil- 
lage, p. 164-8. 

—Salisbury & Beckwith, 
Index to Short Stories. 


In the child’s 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS WHO LIKE ALGE 
BOOKS. 


Books which can be recommended to children 
who are disappointed and perhaps disgusted 
because the library has no Alger books: 


Benton. As seen from the ranks. Putnam. 

Cody. Adventures of Buffalo Bill. Harper. 

Custer. Boots and saddles. Harper. 

Downes. Fire-fighters and their pets. Har- 
per. 

Drysdale. Young supercargo. Wilde. 

Drysdale. Fast mail. Wilde. 

Duncan, Adventures of Billy Topsail. Revell. 

Finn. That football game. Benzinger. 

Goss. Jack Alden. Crowell. 

Goss. Jed. Crowell. 

Greene. Pickett’s Gap. Macmillan. 

Hayes. Cast away in the cold. Lee. 

Hancock. Life at West Point. Putnam. 

Hill. Fighting a fire. Century. 

Janvier. Aztec treasure house. Harper. 

King. Cadet days. Harper. 

Marryat. Masterman Ready. Routledge. 

Munro. Derrick Sterling. Harper. 

Munro. Flamingo feather. Harper. 

Nicolay. Boy’s life of Abraham Lincoln. Cen- 
tury. 

Otis. Toby Tyler. Harper. 

Otis. Mr. Stubb’s brother. Harper. 

Pittenger. Great locomotive chase. Alden. 

Slocum. Sailing alone around the world. Cen- 
tury. 

Stockton. Capt. Chap. Lippincott. 

Stoddard. Dab Kinzer. Scribner. 

Stoddard. The quartet. Scribner. 

Trowbridge. Jack Hazard. Coates. 

Velvin. Behind the scenes with wild animals. 
Moffatt. 

Verne. Around the world in eighty days. 
Burt. 

Verne. Two thousand leagues under the sea. 
Burt. 

—C. S. F., in N. Y. Libraries. 


PRATT INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL. 


The entrance examinations for the Pratt In- 
stitute Library School take place June 12, 
1908. The term opens September 17, 1908. 
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INDIANA STATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Indiana state publications, like government 
documents, are sometimes regarded as one of 
the penalties of library work in the small li- 
brary, where workers are few and demands 
many. State documents are too frequently 
regarded as not worth the care and trouble 
necessary for their use by the public, and in- 
stead of receiving the consideration due them, 
they are stored in the basement with little or 
no attention. 

Indiana state publications, like government 
documents, greatly vary in usefulness to the 
library, but among the state reports is mate- 
rial which cannot be found elsewhere. If the 
various departmental reports are classified and 
treated like any other book on the subject, 
much of the ill-founded timidity toward public 
documents will be avoided. 

The Library Occurrent prints the following 
partial list of recent Indiana state reports, and 
attention is called to their scope and library 
value as seen in tables of contents: 


Acts of Indiana. Biennial: 

Laws of the State of Indiana passed at the 
65th regular session of the General As- 
sembly. 

Fisheries and Game Commission. 
lustrated: 

Department of fisheries— 
Hints on terminal tackle and baits. 
Choice of flies. 

Wrinkles and kinks for fishermen. 

Canoeing. 

Fish breeding in Indiana. 

Indiana fish law. 

Directory of national organizations. 

Directory of national audubon societies. 
Department of game— 

Camping and outing. 

Houseboating in America. 

Game laws of Indiana. 

Department of birds. 

Forestry, Board of. Annual report; illustrated: 

Forestry, its influence upon animal and plant 
distribution. 

Forest planting in Indiana. 

How to grow young trees. 

Forest land taxation. 

Forest resources and the public welfare. 


Biennial—il- 


Nut growing and forestry. 

Recreation and the forest. 

Statistical tables of production and con- 
sumption of timber, etc. 

The farm wood-lot. 

Wind-breaks. 

Wood for veneer. 

Geology and Natural Resources, Department of. 
Annual report, illustrated; tables, etc.: 

The natural resources of Indiana. 

Peat deposits of northern Indiana. 

Ore deposits of Indiana. 

Petroleum industry of Indiana. 

Princeton petroleum field of Indiana. 

Notes on the cray fish of Wells county. 

Reports of Supervisor of natural gas. 

Reports of State mine inspector. 

Health, State Board of Indiana. 
port: 

Charts and tables of disease in Indiana, and 
results of experiments in bacteriological 
and pathological laboratory. 

Inspection of school houses. 

Sanitary survey of school houses. 

Inspection of food and drugs in Indiana. 

Inspection of grocery stores, meat markets, 
etc., in Indiana. 

Examination of public water supplies. 

Health, State Board of, Indiana. Health cir- 
culars: 

Consumption, its course, prevention and 
cure. 

Typhoid fever, its course and prevention. 

Smallpox and vaccination. 

Diphtheria, sanitary features and directions 
for prevention. 

Measles. 

Scarlet fever. 

Why not protect the health of the children? 

An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure. 

Legislative State manual. Biennial: 

Biography and portraits of members of Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Constitution of the State of Indiana. 

Constitutional conventions. 

County officers and superintendents. 

Legislative directory. 

Official register from Territorial organiza- 
tion to present time. 

Platforms of the state political parties. 

Representatives in Congress. 


Annual re- 
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Rules and orders for the government of the 
Senate and House. 
Salaries of State officers, deputies and clerks. 
Sessions of the General Assembly, dates and 
numbers, 1816-1907. 
State institutions. 
State officers, deputies, clerks and boards, 
official directory 1907. 
Township trustees. 
Treasurer’s report. 
U. S. Senators, 1816-1907. 
Votes for senators and representatives 1906. 
Public Instruction, Department of. Biennial: 
Early school conditions in Indiana. 
Sanitation and architecture. 
Industrial education. 
Our State superintendents of public instruc- 
tion. 
Rural schoo] centralization. 
Twentieth century schools. 
The high school. 
Compulsory education. 
Rules governing teachers’ examinations and 
licenses. 
Statistics. 
Public Library Commission. Biennial: 
Report of the Public Library Commission. 
State Organizer’s report. 
Organization. 
Establishment of local free libraries. 
Summer school for librarians. 
Traveling libraries. 
Library work with children. 
Library buildings. 
Examples of recent library construction in 
Indiana. 
County libraries. 
Century of library development in Indiana. 
Carnegie library donations in Indiana. 
Publications of the Public Library Commis- 
sion. 
Rules and regulations for public libraries. 
Paragraph reports of Indiana libraries. 
Indiana library law. 
Traveling library centers in Indiana 1904-6. 
Public and institutional libraries in Indiana. 
Kailroad Commission. Annual report: 
Reports of railroads. 
Car service rules. 
Employes, wages paid in Indiana. 
Interurban, laws concerning. 
Railroad rates on various produce. 
Tables. 
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State Entomologist Bulletins: 
Some economic insects and plant diseases of 
Indiana. 
Fumigation of nursery stock. 
Nursery laws of Indiana. 
Weeds. 
State Library Catalog: 
Books in Library in 1906. 
Statistics, Department of. Biennial: 
Agriculture—books and trust companies— 
Municipal statistics—coal mines—county 
administrations — criminal statistics—in- 
terurban and electric lines—jail statistics 
—labor organizations—liquor traffic—man- 
ufacturers—marriage and divorce—natur- 
alization—steam railroads—schools—stone 
quarries—taxable property in Indiana. 


INDEX TO NEWSPAPERS. 


The Public Library Commission takes pleas- 
ure in calling the attention of Indiana libra- 
rians to this new feature in the Library 
Oceurrent—an index to material on Indiana 
history, biography, literature and art, which 
has appeared in the Indianapolis News and 
Star since January 1 to February 22. There 
are few libraries in the State which do not 
subscribe to these papers, which frequently 
contain valuable articles on the subjects men- 
tioned above, material which can scarcely be 
found elsewhere. 

Miss Artena M. Chapin, librarian of the 
Muncie Public Library, has kindly consented 
to index the newspapers for the Library Com- 
mission, and it is planned to print this index 
hereafter covering three months each time, in 
the quarterly numbers of the Occurrent. If 
librarians will clip the index and paste on 
cards, filed alphabetically, a cumulative index 
of great value will result. Back files of the 
newspapers can be bought of the Indianapolis 
publishers, by those who do not subscribe regu- 
larly. For librarians who do not care to clip 
the Occurrent, the Public Library Commission 
will keep a cumulative index in its office which 
can be used by librarians at any time. Thanks 
are due Miss Chapin for her willingness to un- 
dertake this work for the Library Commission 
and through it, to the State at large. 


Abbreviations: S—Indianapolis Star; N—In- 
dianapolis News. p—page; e—column. 
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Ade, George. Dramatic experience of. S 2 F 
08 mag. sec. p 3c 1. 

Amish in Indiana. Settlement near Kokomo. 
Sketch. S 26 Ja 08 mag. sec. p 5. 

Artists. Goodwin, Frances. Sculptor. (por.) 
S 3 Ja 08 p7 ec 2. 

Morlan, Dorothy. Wins prize from Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts. N 25 Ja 08 
p 23 ¢ 2. 

Western Artists. Exhibit at Indianapolis. 
illus. N1F 08 p12e1. 

Authors. Those who have written “best sel- 
lers.” S 2 F 08 mag. sec. p 2. 

When and how Indiana authors do their 
work. §S 2 F 08 mag. sec. p 3 ¢ 3. 

Banks. Credit currency issued by State Bank 
three-quarters century ago (Korbly), N 25 
Ja 08 p 12 ¢ 8. 

Coburn, Gen. John. Soldier and lawyer. Death 
of. Sketch. (por.) N 29 Ja 08 p 2 ¢ 2; 
S 29 Ja 08 p3ecl. 

Cockrum, Col. William M. Pioneer history of 
Indiana. Review. (Cottman.) N 1 F 08 

Delaware Indians. Indian witches burned to 
death on Indiana soil. N 4 Ja 08 p 13 ¢ 1. 

Pictographic record most valuable. N 18 Ja 
08 plsel. 

Drama and Dramatists. Phillips, D. G. The 
worth of a woman. Synopsis and criti- 
cism of. S 16 F 08 p 26 2 ¢. Editorial 
on. 16 F 08 p 10 3. 

Dunn, Jacob Piatt. Indian witches burned to 
death on Indiana soil. N 4 Ja 08 p 13 ¢ 1. 

Indiana citizens in front rank. N 11 Ja 08 

Pictographic record of Delaware Indians most 
valuable. N 18 Ja 08 p 13 ¢ 1. 

Tecumseh’s work for his people. N 15 F 08 
plsel. 

Eads, James T. Originator of deepening south- 
west pass of Mississippi River. Sketch. 
N 4 Ja 08 p15 2. 

Evolution of the Hoosier and Progress of the 
State of Indiana. N 4 Ja 08 p 5. 

Forests. Trees that thrive on Indiana soil. N 
15 Ja 08 p 2c 2. 

Geographical Names of Indiana. (Stempel.) 
S 2 F 08 mag. sec. p 5. 

Goodwin, Frances. Sculptor. (por.) S 3 Ja 
08 p7 ec 2. 


Gray, Mrs. Eliza (Widow of Gov. Isaac P. 
Gray). Death of. (por.) N 13 F 08 p 
12 ¢ 2. 

History. Cockrum, W. M. Pioneer history of 
Indiana. Review (Cottman), 1 F 08 p. 
7 ¢ 5. 

Indiana Citizens in Front Rank. (Dunn.) N 
1l Ja 08 p 13 ¢ 8. 

Indiana Society of Chicago. Banquet. Speech 
by Booth Tarkington and others. S 29 Ja 
plel. 

——Drought of the South. Poem by W. D. Nes- 
bit. S 29 Ja 08 p2cl. 

——Thoughts on baldness. Poem by W. D. Nes- 
bit. S 29 Ja 08 p 2c 6. 

Indianapolis. One of eighteen cities to show 
gain in building operations. S 20 Ja 08 
p 10 5. 

Indians. Indian witches burned to death on 
Indiana soil. (Dunn.) N 4 Ja 08 p 

Pictographic record of Delaware Indians 
most valuable. (Dunn.) N 18 Ja 08 p 
13 ¢ 1. 

Tecumseh’s work for his people. (Dunn.) 
N15 F 08 pl13el. 

Lincoln, Abraham. Incidents in visit to In- 
dianapolis, Feb. 11, 1861. N 11 F 08 p 
9 2. 

Literature. Riley, J. W. The old year and 
the new. Poem. S1Ja08 plc 4. 
McCutcheon, George Barr. Dramatic experi- 
ences of. S 2 F 08 mag sec. p. 3 ¢ 1. 
Miller, Joaquin. Poet. Sketch of. N 5 F 08 

p l7 2. 

Missionaries Among the Indians. (Dunn.) N 
4Ja 08 p 

Morlan, Dorothy. Artist. Wins prize from 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. N 
25 Ja 08 p 23 ¢ 2. 

Muncie. Strike between employers and em- 
ployees of Indiana Union Traction Co. S 
2Ja08 pled; N2Ja08plel; S83 
Ja 08 ple7; N4Ja08plel; S5Ja 
08 ple7; S6Ja08 plel; N 6 Ja 08 
plel. 

—Cost of. S 13 Ja 08 ple 4. 

National Rivers and Harbors Congress—Indi- 
ana Branch. Possibilities from improve- 
meats of White River. map. N 12 F 08 
p3e2. 

Effect of deep waterways on State of Indi- 
ana. N 25 Ja 08 p13 1. 
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Meeting at Indianapolis. S 19 Ja 08 p 23 ¢ 
1; N 21 Ja 088 p1c6; N 22 Ja 08 ple 
6; S 23 Ja 08 p 16 ¢ 4. 

Editorial on. S 21 Ja 08 p6c3. 

Nesbit, Wilbur D. Drought of the South. 
poem. S 29 Ja 08 p2cl. 

Thoughts on baldness. poem. S 29 Ja 08 
p2ec 6. 

Nicholson, Meredith. Early ambitions for the 
stage. S 2 F 08 mag. sec. p2c 1. 

Phillips, David Graham. Worth of a woman. 
Synopsis and criticism of play. S 16 F 
08 p 26 ¢ 2. 

-—— Editorial on. S 16 F 08 p 10 ¢ 3. 

Talks on art of writing. N 17 Ja 08 p 1l 
4, 

Porter, Gene Stratton. At the foot of the 
rainbow. Review. N 18 Ja 08 p7 ec 3. 

Riley, James Whitcomb. Old year and the 
new. poem. S1Ja08ple 4. 

Roots, Francis. Banker and politician. Kills 
himself. Sketch. (por.) N 10 F 08 pl 

Shipp, Thomas R. Bill See, Ranger of the lost 
horse trail. N 4 Ja 08 p 13. 

Inland waterways and Indiana’s interest 
therein. Speech. N17 Ja 08 plc 8. 
Supreme Court. List of those admitted to bar 

prior to 1871. N10 F 08 p3c8. 

Tecumseh’s Work for His People. (Dunn.) N 
15 F 08 1. 

Wallace, Gen. Lew. Portrait, by S. S. Thomas, 
presented to Herron Institute. Illus.. N 
5 F 08 ple 4. 

Western Artists. Exhibit at Indianapolis. Il- 
lus. N1F08 p 12¢1. 

Waterways. Inland waterways and Indiana’s 
interest therein. Speech by T. R. Shipp. 
N17 Ja 08 pl1e8. 

National Rivers and Harbors Congress—In- 
diana Branch. Meeting at Indianapolis. 
19 Ja 08 p 23 e¢1; N 21 Ja 08 6; 
N 22 Ja 08 p1c6; S 23 Ja 08 p 16 ¢ 4. 

Editorial on. S 21 Ja 08 p 6 ¢ 3. 

Possibilities of. S 5 Ja 08 mag. sec. p 2. 

Possibilities from improvement of White 
River. map. N12 F 08 p3c2. 


Librarians visiting Indianapolis in the near 
future should not fail to inspect the books on 
special sale at the Bobbs-Merrill book store. 
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The selection is wide and varied and the prices 
are unusually low. The sale will continue 
through the month of March. 


WINONA TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
LIBRARY SCHOOL. 


At a meeting held February 25th, the future 
of the library school was discussed by a num- 
ber of well-known Indianians. The meeting 
was called by Miss Merica Hoagland, director 
of the library school, who presided at the meet- 
ing. The possibilities discussed were: shall 
the library school affiliate with some Indiana 
educational institution, shall it seek financial 
support from the state, or shall a Carnegie en- 
dowment be sought? Among those who spoke 
were Mr. D. C. Brown, Mr. Meredith Nicholson, 
Mr. J. P. Dunn and others. Miss Hoagland 
was instructed to appoint a committee to con- 
sider the school’s future and the following 
were named: Meredith Nicholson, Evans 
Woollen, J. P. Dunn, Prof. W. D. Howe, H. J. 
Milligan, Miss Julia Moore and Miss Hoagland. 


LIBRARY INSTITUTE. 


One of the interesting library meetings held 
last month was an informal institute con- 
ducted in the Public Library Commission of- 
fice. Miss Carrie E. Scott, Assistant Library 
Organizer, was in charge, and was ably assisted 
by Miss Knowlton, the well-known Indianapo- 
lis book binder. Among those present were: 
Miss Lou Robinson, Danville public library; 
Miss Melissa Carter, Plainfield public library: 
Mrs. E. T. Carter and Mrs. M. M. Hadley of the 
Plainfield library board; Miss Maud Venn, In- 
diana State Library; Miss Hazel Bray, West- 
field public library, and Mrs. Kate Poulson, 
Greenfield public library. After an interesting 
general discussion of library topics, and pro- 
cesses of work, Miss Knowlton gave practical 
illustrations in book-mending and repairing, 
also advice as to choice of materials for library 
bindings. A feature of the institute was the 
excellent talk given by Dr. J. N. Hurty, Sec- 
retary of the Indiana State Board of Health, 
on the fumigation of library books and rooms. 
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PIONEER HISTORY OF INDIANA. 


Few books have appeared in Indiana recent- 
ly, of more interest and value to public li- 
braries of this state than Col. William M. 
Cockrum’s “Pioneer History of Indiana.” It 
should be in every public library collection in 
the state as one of the best contributions on 
our early history. Mr. George S. Cottman, 
editor of the Indiana Quarterly Magazine of 
History, has written concerning Col. Cockrum’s 
book: 

“Certain early phases of Indiana history 
have been so inadequately recorded that any 
new work purporting to deal with such periods 
at first hand and with new documentary au- 
thority must challenge the interest of the 
growing number who are evincing an interest 
in this field.” 

Mr. Cottman calls attention to the new in- 
formation given by Col. Cockrum relating to 
the Indians in Indiana, exploits of pioneers 
and their hardships, thrilling experiences of 
early settlers with Indians, valuable documents 
relating to the territory’s early history, etc. 
In conclusion Mr. Cottman says: 

“All in all these papers are a real contribu- 
tion to Indiana’s documentary material. There 
are other contributions of a similar value, not 
least of them being copies of some emancipa- 
tion and indenture papers which illustrate 
curiously how the slavery clause of the ordi- 
nance of 1787 (forbidding slavery in the North- 
west Territory) was cunningly set at naught 
in Indiana Territory. 

“For pioneer stories and adventures, and in- 
timate descriptions of the first rude modes of 
living, this book ranks with the best that we 
have on Indiana. It is, in brief, a work that 
no library and no individual who is making an 
Indiana collection can afford to be without. 
It can be secured for $1.75 by addressing Col. 
William M. Cockrum, Oakland City, Ind.” 


MR. DUNN’S NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 


A series of articles of great value to Indiana 
librarians has been appearing in the Indianapo- 
lis News. Mr. J. P. Dunn, president of the 
Public Library Commission, is the writer of 
the articles, which have considered the history, 


legends, manners and customs, etc., of Indian 
tribes in early Indiana. The Indian names of 
Indiana rivers, lakes and towns have been 
given, with many romantic and exciting bits 
of history. The articles will prove invaluable 
to those interested in local history, and all of 
them can be adapted for story telling to chil- 
dren in the library. Some of the subjects 
written about by Mr. Dunn can be found in the 
index to Indianapolis papers printed in this 
issue of the Occurrent. 


TRAVELING LIBRARIES. 


The Traveling Libraries have had an un- 
precedented circulation this season. Seven 
thousand books have been sent out from the 
Commission office since November. There has 
been a continuous demand for the general col- 
lections and the study club libraries have been 
used to a greater extent than formerly. Since 
November first, fifty-nine new stations have 
been added. Among the most recent are: 
Bremen, Russiaville, Stendal, Rushville, Roan- 
oke, Dillsboro, Rileysburg, Austin, Aurora, 
Danville, Roachdale, Columbus (rural), Elletts- 
ville, Sandborn, Reelsville and Straughn. 

The Commission was able to lend assistance 
recently to Sandborn, a town of 500 inhabit- 
ants. Their splendidly equipped brick school- 
house was totally destroyed by fire, including 
a library of several hundred well-selected 
books. The sessions were to be resumed for 
the remainder of the school year in a church 
or town hall, but at great disadvantage. Hav- 
ing heard of the traveling libraries, application 
was made for them, and the Commission was 
able to loan them 200 books, which the com- 
mittee was very grateful to receive, saying 
they would prove of untold benefit at this 
time. 

Bromer, a locality of twenty-five inhabit- 
ants, has a library association with a member- 
ship of twenty-one. It has made use of three 
libraries; the last was returned this week, 
showing a circulation of 105. 

Bryantsville, a town of seventy-five, with a 
library association of twenty-two, reports a 
circulation on its last collection of books of 
131. 

In Pine Village the library is housed in a 
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furniture store. The membership of twenty- 
six is largely made up of farmers. The records 
show the books circulated 118 times. 

The returns from a rural Sunday school 
shows that the books in Traveling Library No. 
158 circulated 175 times. 

A letter from a town of 220 inhabitants, 
having an association of thirty members, com- 
posed of farmers, merchants, housekeepers and 
young people, shows a circulation of 135 for 
‘the three months. The letter says in part: 
It has been a pleasure to me to keep the books 
and to put them in the hands of book-lovers. 
When Library 179 arrived we all felt like we 
had discovered a gold mine. One enthusiastic 
lady said: “What a grand State is ours to 
provide such a privilege to the country people, 
who sometimes starve for good literature.” 
When the roads are so muddy, and we have no 
places of amusement to go to you can imagine 
how long the winter evenings seem. Our 
members and borrowers are all responsible 
people, and all seemed to enjoy the books very 
much. I hope to put them in the hands of 
more children, the next library we get, and to 
get more of the farmers to read the books on 
agriculture. The books were kept in my home, 
as being more convenient for me and for the 
country people, too, who would not like to 
make a special trip to town to return their 
booxs. As it is, they can receive them and re- 
turn them any day. I know the books were 
read by a great many whose names are not on 
the registration blanks. Where one member of 
a family took a book, it would be read by the 
other members of the family, in a great many 
instances. There was but one fine of three 
cents collected. Is that to be used in paying 
the express charges, or sent to you? We are 
very anxious to receive another library. 

Truly yours, 


NEWS OF INDIANA LIBRARIES. 


Alexandria—Some interesting figures are 
given by Miss Nannie Jayne, librarian of the 
Alexandria Public Library, in the annual re- 
port which has just been issued. <A total of 
19,086 books were loaned last year, which was 
an increase of 2,144 over 1906. The readers 


for the year borrowed 15,841. During last 
year the number of volumes in the library was 
increased from 2,956 to 3,114. 

Clinton.—At a meeting composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Clinton Commercial Club, 
city council and board of school trustees, 
Chalmers Hadley, Secretary of the Public Li- 
brary Commission, advocated the establishment 
of a public library in Clinton. A resolution 
favoring a library was passed at the meeting 
and following a short discussion, a resolution 
for a library was introduced in the city council, 
which body agreed to appropriate money for 
library purposes on condition that a Carnegie 
gift was assured. Clinton is one of the most 
rapidly growing towns in the state and the 
need of a public library is felt acutely. 

Connersville——Andrew Carnegie has given 
$17,500 for a public library building and the 
library board is considering building plans. 
Great progress has been made in the reorgan- 
ization of the public library in this city and 
a new library building will make possible much 
advancement in library work. Miss Lillian E. 
Henley has just finished cataloging the entire 
collection and many new books are being 
added. A beautiful site has been secured for 
a new building and library plans under con- 
sideration provide for one of the most con- 
venient and usable library buildings in Indiana. 

Delphi—The annual report of the Delphi 
public library, of which Miss Isabelle Rinehart 
is the librarian, shows satisfactory conditions 
in that institution. At present there are 3,194 
volumes on the library’s shelves, as compared 
with 3,015 a year ago. This number includes 
337 bound magazines and 654 government re- 
ports. The attendance at the reading room 
during the year reached 7,727. The total num- 
ber of borrowers is 1,100. 

Elkhart.—Miss Ella F. Corwin, the librarian 
of the public library, has completea some in- 
teresting statistics of the library’s work for 


_ the year 1907. The number of volumes in the 


library January 1, 1908, amounted to 12,360, an 
increase during the year of 1,292. The num- 
ber of borrowers January 1st was 6,511, an 
increase of 962 during the year. Books cir- 
culated last year amounted to 60,804, a gain 
of 4,229 over the year 1906, and an increase of 
2,456 over any ‘previous year. Fines during 
last year amounted to $267.28. 
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Fort Wayne.—The children’s room at the 
Fort Wayne public library is generally consid- 
ered one of the most attractive in the state 


‘ by library visitors, and the popularity and 


value of the children’s work in this city is 
growing constantly. The library furnishings 
and decorations are in keeping with the dignity 
of good books, while pictures and flowers add 
to the general attractiveness. Miss Laure 
Claire Foucher was appointed children’s _li- 
brarian two months ago to succeed Miss 
Laura Sikes, resigned. Miss Foucher is a 
children’s librarian of exceptional experience, 
having been in charge of children’s work in one 
of the large branch libraries in Pittsburgh for 
many years. 

Frankfort.—The new library building was in- 
formally dedicated when Dr. Butler, Dean of 
tne College of Education in the University of 
Chicago, addressed the teachers in the library. 


The library building is now practically ready. 


for occupancy and was opened formally to the 
public on the evening of February 14th. The 
interior decorations are attractive and the 
building is completely equipped for good light- 
ing and heating and the best of library furni- 
ture has been put in. In addition to the pur- 
chase of new books, the books in the old col- 
lection have been rebound, relabeled and re- 
classified. 

Goshen.—A steady increase in the growth of 
the Goshen public library is shown in the an- 
nual report just issued by Mrs. Ella R. Heat- 
wole, the librarian. The adult circulation for 
last year was 19,665, juvenile, 10,336, making 
a total of 30,001. There were 4,267 borrowers 
enrolled at the library last year. The total 
number of volumes in the library is 7,767, a 
substantial increase over last year. The li- 
brary was the recipient of numerous gifts dur- 
ing the year, including $50 from Mrs. D. A. 
Sanders for the purchase of children’s books, 
and pictures were given for the library and 
trees for the library lawn. 

Hazleton.—The public library under the 
management of the public school and the town- 
ship trustee, H. P. Phillips, was opened on 
January 2lst. Lectures and concerts were 
given to raise funds for the first purchase of 
books and several hundred well-selected ones 
have been placed on the shelves. Leland Cun- 
ningham has been appointed librarian and the 


library will be open to the public two days 
every week. 

Indiana State Library——Miss Mary Moffat, 
reference librarian in the Indiana State Li- 
brary, since last April, has resigned and an- 
nouncements have been made of her marriage 
next month to Mr. Rollin F. Kautz, of Indian- 
apolis. Miss Florence Venn, chief reference 
assistant for the last three years, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Miss Moffat. Miss Venn is 
a graduate of Wellesley College. The position 
made vacant by Miss Venn’s advancement, 
was filled by competitive examination on Feb- 
ruary 2lst, when a number of candidates were 
examined, following which Miss Lillian E. Hen- 
ley, a graduate of Earlham College, and of 
Winona Technical Institute Library School, 
was appointed. 

Jeffersonville—Miss Bertha Poindexter, li- 
brarian of the Jeffersonville public library, 
shows many interesting things which have 
been done at the public library in her annual 
report for the last year. At present there are 
6,154 volumes in the library, an increase of 
729 during the year. Four hundred and twen- 
ty-six new borrowers were enrolled last year, 
making a total of 2,415. A number of citizens 
remembered the library with book gifts. 

Laporte.—Most of the cards which are now 
being used to take books from the public li- 
brary were issued last year. The total num- 
ber of cards is 1,977, and of these 1,021 were 
issued during 1907. Mrs. Jennie B. Jessup, 
the librarian, reports that there were 13,263 
books on the library shelves at the close of 
last year. The circulation for 1907 for home 
use amounted to 29,244. 

Ligonier.—Great progress is being made on 
the Ligonier public library building and it is 
expected to be opened to the public about May 
Ist. The new building stands in the beauti- 
ful city park in the center of Ligonier. The 
demands for a public library were such that it 
was thought wise not to wait for the comple- 
tion of a library building, and a public read- 
ing room has been in operation for several 
months. It is proving of great value to the 
city and the work shows a gratifying increase. 
Mrs. Evana Smith is librarian and she ex- 
pects to attend the summer library school to 
be conducted by the Public Library Commission 
at Earlham College this summer. 
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Linton.—The Linton city council has been 
notified by Mr. Andrew Carnegie of his wil- 
lingness to give $15,000 for a library building 
and the city council has passed a resolution ac- 
cepting the conditions attached to the gift. A 
number of library sites are being considered 
and much interest is being shown in the es- 
tablishment of a public library in this place. 

Marion.—Miss Lyle Harter, who has been li- 
brarian of the Marion public library for sev- 
eral months, has resigned her position as li- 
brarian, and has been succeeded by Miss Edith 
Baldwin of Marion. During her short stay at 
the Marion public library the general efficiency 
of that institution was greatly increased. 
Miss Harter is regarded as one of Indiana’s 
efficient librarians and in the controversy 
which preceded her resignation, there was never 
a question of her competency. 

Martinsville.—The $14,500 library building in 
Martinsville has been practically completed 
and the interior furnishings are being put in. 
Much was secured by the library board in the 
way of a handsome, convenient building, and 
the number of books which will be on the 
shelves by the library’s opening on May lst 
will be considerably above the average found 
in most new libraries at the time of their open- 
ing. Miss Daisy Grubbs, the librarian, was at 
the Public Library Commission’s summer 
school two years ago, and is a graduate of the 
Winona Technical Institute Library School. 

Milford.—A public library has been opened 
in the Interurban waiting rooms in this place 
and is proving highly successful. It was 
opened under the auspices of the Public Li- 
brary Association of Milford, and Miss Rilla 
Arnold was appointed librarian. In addition 
to the books purchased and presented by citi- 
zens, two boxes of books are loaned by the 
Public Library Commission, which are ex- 
changed for new books every three months. 

Muncie.—An interesting sketch of the Muncie 
public library, giving the history of the li- 
brary’s organization, its development, the erec- 
tion of its new library building and the growth 
of the library work, has been prepared by Miss 
Artena M. Chapin, the librarian. The sketch 
has been issued in pamphlet form and is one 
of the most artistic publications of its kind 
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which has appeared in Indiana. The brown 
covers and artistic printing add to the general 
interest of the historical sketch. 

Terre Haute.—The first annual report of the 
Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library has just 
been issued and is one of the most sumptu- 
ous looking reports which has recently ap- 
peared. The report contains the portrait of 
the founder of the library and his mother, 
after whom the library was named, pictures of 
the library’s exterior, the delivery room, the 
beautiful stained glass dome, stack room, 
reading room and other interiors. The work 
of the library has shown a most satisfactory 
increase, and Terre Haute seems justly proud 
of her library. The circulation increased for 
the year ending 1906 from 51,098 to 86,749, or 
an increase of 35,651 for the year. This does 
not include the increase from the school li- 
braries for which no accurate account was 
kept. The children’s department is one of the 
most popular in the library and 600 new cards 
were issued following one month’s library 
visits to the public schools. In the reading 
room there are 141 newspapers and periodicals 
and during the year 4,691 new books were 
added, making a total of 24,492 books in the 
library proper, in addition to 6,000 books which 
are placed in public schools. The library has 
been remembered with gifts from many friends 
during the past year, among them being a col- 
lection of 6,500 photographs, studies in Italian 
art presented by the art section of the Wom- 
an’s Club, $1,000 willed by Col. William E. Me- 
Lean, $300 presented by school children with 
which was purchased a painting by J. Otis 
Adams, besides other works of art given by 
numerous friends. 


“Books are the telescopes and reflectors and 
reverberators of our intellectual life, holding in 
themselves a hundred magical powers for the 
overcoming of space and time, and for giving 
the range of knowledge which belongs to a 
really cultivated mind. There is nothing else 
which will so break for us the poor hobble of 
everyday sights and sounds and habits and 
tasks, by which our thinking and feeling are 
naturally tethered to a little worn round.”—J. 
N. Larned. 
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